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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Diversified Program Presented at 1955 AOM Conference 


By Paul L. Dittemore and George E. Swarbreck 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


A diversified program, covering the 
whole theory and practice of flour 
milling, was presented at the 1955 
technical conference of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers in St. Louis. 

Many subjects were discussed, from 
personnel handling to various prcc- 
esses involved in mill operations. 

Summaries of the technical confer- 
ence papers follow: 


Selection of Personnel 


A series of related addresses deal- 
ing with personnel, safety and main- 
tenance constituted the program for 
the opening session of the conference. 
Moderator for the session was George 
S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc. Prof. George Elliot, Dept. of 


Mechanical Engineering, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, in his address 


“Selection of Personnel” said that 
there are three fairly important rea- 
sons why the selection of an employee 
is more important today than it was 
ten years ago. He listed these as 
being first, the increasing technical 
know-how needed; second, union sen- 
iority rules; and third, the increase 
in technical ability needed because 
of the larger use of technical equip- 
ment. Mr. Elliot said that manage- 
ments are realizing that they need 
more of the young people and they 
are also realizing that they “have 
something to offer some of the more 
intelligent of the working force.” 

Mr. Elliot followed this with the 
discussion of the five generally ac- 
cepted methods of finding out more 
about applicants for jobs and said 
that these include the written appli- 
cation, the personal interview, check- 
ing of the individual’s references, 
psychological tests, and physical ex- 
aminations. 

Of the benefits of testing appli- 
cants for employment is that a good 
foreman is not always a good oper- 
ator, or that a good operator will not 
always make a good foreman. He 
pointed out that industry has been 
promoting for years and years the 
idea that a good operator should also 
be a good foreman. 

“But very often the characteristics 
that are necessary for those two jobs 
are entirely different,’ Mr. Elliot 
said, “and after a testing program 
has been established, those facts 
come to light.” He said that it is a 
“crime” to promote an outstanding 
operator to be a foreman, have him 
be a poor foreman, have him fail as 
foreman because he may be lost as 
a worker, too. He said that the man’s 


ego, his status will not let him re- 
turn to the job of operator after he 
has held a foreman’s position. 

In closing, Mr. Elliot said to the 
Superintendents: “So you are what 
your people make you. If you start 
out with poor people, they will make 
you a poor supervisor. So, in the field 
of supervision, the selection of your 
employees is the first of many im- 
portant tasks.” 


Training and Promotion 

James H. Burrell, President of 
James H. Burrell & Sons, Inc., St. 
Louis, followed Mr. Elliot’s discus- 
sion of methods of selecting personnel 
with a discussion of “training and 
promoting personnel.” 

He pointed out, as did Mr. Elliot, 
that the “success of any business de- 
pends to a major degree on the selec- 
tion and training of people.” 

Mr. Burrell said that it is generally 
recognized that there are two types 
of managers—one who is highly suc- 
cessful, and the other who “just gets 
by.” He said there are several basic 
rules which may be used to stimulate 
employees and management; these 
include first, the establishment of 
clear-cut objectives; second, provision 
of a step-by-step program to reach 
those objectives; third, selling the 
program of the company to all the 
people within the organization; plan- 
ning ahead for others and making 
long-range plans for management; 
teaching people how to manage, as 
well as what and when to manage; 
and, finally, the teaching of em- 
ployees the proper respect of their 
department managers. 

Mr. Burrell also re-emphasized a 
point made by Mr. Elliot in his talk 
when he said that “sometimes an 
excellent salesman is ruined by pro- 
moting him to a sales managing posi- 
tion, only to learn later that you lost 
an excellent salesman, but did not 
gain a manager. This man cannot be 
demoted without serious embarrass- 
ment, so he is discharged.” Mr. Bur- 
rell added that in most cases this 
“unfortunate victim” will be em- 
bittered for life because of his ex- 
perience. 

The management counsellor told 
the operatives that the application 
of human relations will solve many 
of our problems of today and pave 
the way for greater accomplishments 
for all of us. “You and I must take 
time from our own pleasures to study 
and to make use of our abilities. 


Directing Personnel 


The third address dealing with 
personnel selection and training was 
presented by C. A. Tolin, production 
manager of the central division, 
Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis. 
Mr. Tolin concerned himself with the 
direction of personnel, and his ad- 
dress was a “repeat” of the address 
he made last winter at the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Production 
School im Kansas City. 

Mr. Tolin said that the effective- 
ness of directing personne! is quickly 
measured at any time by the results 
“we are getting in a business.” He 
added that management is up against 
a very real problem in “knowing 
they could do better, but they fear 
the uncertainty of change and it does 
take a lot of effort to improve 
things.” Among the many points Mr. 
Tolin developed in detail were these 
generalizations: a close relationship 
between management and employees 
built on confidence and faith is the 
result of day-by-day direction with a 
purpose; fear or force may compel a 
man to accept direction, but experi- 
ence has shown that direction is 
really not accepted unless the man 
being directed responds to that direc- 
tion; in directing personnel one must 
consistently think of the person who 
is going to carry out the orders; when 
the leader remembers that he is deal- 
ing with human beings who respond 
to selling a good treatment he is 
more concerned about the down-deep 
feelings of the person involved than 
what appears on the surface. 

Mr. Tolin said that the biggest job 
facing management is to “develop 
the spirit in people to the point where 
they are eager to accept delegation 
of responsibility or authority.” He 
added that the most difficult thing 
to do in effective direction is to take 
the “old school” type of management 
man and make him realize that there 
is more to giving directions than just 
giving an order. 


Safety and Your Future 


“Safety and your future in the 
milling industry,” was the title of 
the fourth of the series on personnel 
and management, presented by G. E. 
Thiel, safety manager of the Bendix 
Aviation Corp. Mr. Thiel said that 
perhaps a sub-title for his address 
could be “How Does Safety Enter the 
Cost Picture?” He pointed out that 
business and industry are interested 
in accident prevention because all 
business is organized for profit and 


accidents are costly and reduce prof- 
its. Mr. Tolin recommended that a 
safety program be incorporated in all 
plants as an integral part of the over- 
all operations on equal footing with 
the quality and quantity control in 
a plant. He said there is just one job 
in all three elements—quality, quan- 
tity and accident prevention must be 
combined to produce.” 

Mr. Kiel outlined the saparate 
steps in the establishment and main- 
tenance of safety programs in plants 
and said that employees must not be 
left to see unsafe practices them- 
selves but must have unsafe practices, 
careless operations and other causes 
of accidents pointed out to them and 
all persons in the plant from the 
Management personnel on down must 
constantly be on the look-out to 
avoid accidents. 

He said that “just because you 
have not had a serious lost-time ac- 
cident is no reason to forget accident 
prevention, but that is just the time 
you should try to prevent the one 
that might happen.” The recitation 
of the safety records of different 
plants was incorporated as a part of 
Mr. Tolin’s address, and he pointed 
out that accidents do have an effect 
on the cost picture in any plant. 

He concluded by saying that all 
injuries are not preventable, but most 
injuries can be prevented. He said 
that he believed if each superintend- 
ent concentrated on preventing in- 
juries by careful planning, thorough 
training and plant inspection for haz- 
ards, “you would greatly reduce in- 
juries and increase your production.” 


Preventive Maintenance 


The concluding paper on the sym- 
posium on personnel safety and main- 
tenance was presented by Harold M. 
Weis, a member of the engineering 
and construction planning depart- 
ment of the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Weis said that a preven- 
tive maintenance program includes 
first, a method of recording the unit 
maintenance cost of each piece of 
machinery; second, a method of ad- 
vising operators of time to inspect 
machinery units; and third, a method 
of reporting the results of the pro- 
gram to management. 

The speaker said that printed 
forms can be devised to satisfy all 
three requirements of the program. 
They consist of a unit record card, 
an inspection date card, and an in- 
spection order. 

Mr. Weis said that preventive 

(Continued on page 4a) 
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Devuglas tarume- 


for Fast, Sure Fumigation 


TETRAFUME is the safe, sure way to get rid of 
weevils and other insects which infest grain in 
storage. In addition to killing insects, 
TETRAFUME conditions grain by reducing 
moisture content, eliminating dangerous 

“hot spots” and musty ground odors. 


Douglas TETRAFUME has been proved in use 
by thousands of elevator operators throughout 
the country. For low cost fumigation— 

for a positive kill, there is nothing finer 

than Douglas TETRAFUME. 
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Cleans Up Storage Facilities . . . 
Keeps Weevils Out 


You get double-duty action with 
Douglas SPECIAL MILL SPRAY. 
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1. Use it as a space spray to clean up grain 
storage facilities. Grain stays clean longer when 
stored in bins treated with SPECIAL MILL SPRAY. 


2. Use SPECIAL MILL SPRAY as a surface spray 
at the first sign of reinfestation of grain from 
outside sources. Active residual coating 
protects the surface of stored grain 
from attack by migratory insects. 


Douglas SPECIAL MILL SPRA’/ is safe, ready-to-use 


and easy-to-apply. Killing action lasts for weeks, 
and does not harm the quality of the grain. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The busy mill- 
ing executive, working under pres- 
sure; the sales manager, striving for 
more business; the export manager 
bogged down in a mass of rules and 
regulations in his overseas markets, 
indeed, everybody connected with the 
hectic business of selling flour and 
feed must sigh for the peaceful life 
of the country miller. Many say they 
would like to retire to such an es- 
tablishment and, like Old Dad Fetchit 
of the Fish River Roller Mills, take 
time out for fishing. Such a mill is 
described in this story. Mr. French 
is a member of The Northwestern 
Miller’s editorial staff. He stresses 
that there is a lot of hard work in- 
volved; but he also mentions fishing. 


In December, 1954, the Rinkel fam- 
ily celebrated the golden anniversary 
of its ownership of the Greenfield 
Mills, near Howe, Ind. The occasion 
was marked by the start of a face- 
lifting operation to alter and beautify 
the appearance of the mill, which was 
built in 1836. 

There are four generations of Rin- 
kels associated with the mill today; 
some fully operational, others up-and- 
coming. There is Mrs. Henry G. 
Rinkel, 75 year old widow of the 





FAMILY MILL—Four generations of 
the Rinkel family are represented in 


this picture. Left to right, at the 
back, are Howard G. Rinkel; Mrs. 
Henry G. Rinkel, 75-year-old widow 
of the first Rinkel to own the mill, 
and George Rinkel, son. In the front 
row, left to right, are Daniel G. Rin- 
kel, aged 2, and Hal George Rinkel, 
aged 4, both sons of Howard. 
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The Old and the New Blended 
To Make Country Milling Pay 


By Henry S. French 


founder of the present firm. There 
is the son of the first owner, now 
head of the mill at the age of 56, 
George Rinkel. He is assisted by his 
son Howard G. Rinkel, 27, who has, 
in turn, two youngsters, Hal George, 
4, and Danny, 2. 

The capacity of the mill is 80 sacks 
flour, basis 24-hour working. It is an 
all-family flour operation, with deliv- 
eries direct to grocery stores. The 
flour is sacked into two, five, 10 and 
25 lb. sacks. In addition to the wheat 
flour, also offered to grocers are self- 
rising pancake flour, pure buckwheat 
flour, self-rising buckwheat pancake 
mix and graham flour. The trade 
mark for these products is “New 
Rinkel.” 

Secret of Survival 


Asked how such a smali operation 
could survive in the face of extreme 
competition, and reminded that most 
such mills had fallen by the wayside, 
George Rinkel made a remark which 
might well be considered as advice 
to small businessmen everywhere. 

“The small mills died,” he said, 
“because they placed no emphasis on 
sales and had no sales organization. 
We have been able to stay in busi- 
ness because we always have believed 
in sales effort, especially the personal 
kind. We try to meet as many people 
as possible and believe in the power 
of publicity. We cut corners by having 
a three-in-one man. My son Howard 
delivers, sells and collects, all at the 
same time. We give no credit and sell 
only to a few bakery accounts that 
are well-established and known.” 

Mr. Rinkel does some custom grind- 
ing of feeds, and sells his millfeeds 
mostly at retail. Adjacent to the mill 
are two concrete silos, with a ca- 
pacity of 4,000 bu. of grain each. The 
mill capacity of grain is 6,000 bu. 

One reason for the survival of the 
business, Mr. Rinkel believes, is the 
low-pressure life of the family. Both 
father and son are ardent fishermen. 

The mill is electrically driven by a 
hydro-electric power plant, which was 
put in in 1925. The water power 
comes from the Fawn River, on which 
the mill is built. The power plant 
generates 100 kilowatts of electricity, 
which furnishes electricity for 11 
units in all, including the mill, the 
homes of the family and others in 
the area, and the local church. 

Young Howard Rinkel graduated 
from the Kansas State School of 
Milling Technology in 1949, and sup- 
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FACE LIFTING—The new Greenfield Mill as it appears today after a renova- 
tion that has preserved many of the old features in use for more than a 
century. 


plies expert milling knowledge as 
well as doing the millwright work 
around the mill. He has revised and 
rebuilt old machinery, installed addi- 
tional equipment, and has plans for 
the future. 

The mill itself was started in 1834 
by Peter Beisel. It was taken over 
and completed by Amos Davis in 
1836, who started it on its almost 
uninterrupted operation. Many men 
owned the mill since it started, but 
the Rinkel family became involved 
when the late Henry G. Rinkel, father 
of George, took over the property in 
1904. At this time the mill was being 
operated as a dance hall, and had not 
milled flour for six months. The dam 
was broken and the mill pond empty. 
These were repaired with the help of 
the neighbors, and by Thanksgiving 
‘Negan operations. 

Evidence of Age 

The mill building gives consider- 
able evidence of age on the inside, 
with some of the original floors in 
use. The whole structure is laced with 
huge, ancient, hand-hewn beams — 
one a straight slab of oak, 50 ft. long 
and 10 in. square. The mill has been 
remodeled and strengthened through 
the years, but the basic structure is 
the same as in 1834. It has the ap- 
pearance of being able to last for 
another 100 years. At one time there 
were nine mills operating on the 
Fawn River within a distance of 
around 50 miles, and only the Green- 
field Mills remains in operation 

Greenfield Mills was the fulfillment 
of a dream of the first Mr. Rinkel 
of owning his own mill, which he had 
cherished for many years. He was 





born in Ohio in 1864, migrated to 
South Dakota at 20 and starved out 
on a government land claim, and 
took refuge in flour milling. He start- 
ed at a lowly job, but worked up to 
a second miller’s position at $60 
monthly. His first employer in a mill 
was a Mr. Tennant, of Aberdeen, S.D., 
thought to be one of the forerunners 
of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., now lo- 
cated at Lake City, Minn. In 1888 
he went with a Minneapolis mil) as 
a millwright and miller, and after six 
months became employed by the E. P. 
Allis Co. as millwright and miller in 
Duluth, Minn. 

He returned to Ohio and, after a 
few intervening years, took over 
Greenfield Mills. His wife, Jennie, now 
the senior member of the family, re- 
counts how she helped run the mill, 
and many of the trials which con- 
fronted them in bringing the mill 
from a water wheel driven buhr mill 
to an electrically driven roller mill. 

The first Mr. Rinkel died in 1946, 
and George Rinkel succeeded to the 
active management. He is extremely 
proud of the history of the mill, and 
likes to recall that when it was be- 
gun the Potawatomi Indians were 
roaming the countryside in the area 
of the mill, and no railroad served the 
community. Martin Van Buren was 
president of the United States. The 
government has designated the old 
mill as a historic building and it car- 
ries a marker attesting to its great 
age. Foreclosures, sheriff’s sales, 
mortgages and liens mark the early 
history of the mill, 

Now, it hds a new found elegance 
and wears an aura of prosperity. 
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AT THE AOM MEETING—Busily engaged in conversation between sessions 
at the recent Association of Operative Millers conference are the two men 
in the picture on the left. They are R. C. Bradford (left), Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and J. M. Leese, California Milling Corp., Los Angeles. In the 
second photo, three Minnesotans are shown having their mid-morning cup of 
Swedish Plasma. Left to right are Charles R. Veeck, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.; 
Robert Hoal, Graton & Knight Co., and Jack Cummings, Pillsbury Mills, all 













of Minneapolis. In the third picture are Dr. J. A. Shellenberger (left) of 
Kansas State College and George J. Tesarek of the Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. The picture on the right, illustrating the influence of television 
on conventions, shows a party in the suite of Tobler, Ernst & Traber watching 
a ball game between the St. Louis Cardinals and the Chicago Cubs. The man 
in the rear, center (standing) is Fritz Tobler, manager of the firm, with head- 
quarters in New York. 
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One machine-or a mill-full-here’s the AOM CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page la) 
COMI LETE SERVICE maintenance is becoming increasing- tages and promote better manage- 
ae ae fe" 


ly important today and said with the ment of maintenance departments 
trend toward the “automatic plant” through an improved scheduling and 
a plant manager should do all that planning of maintenance work. 

he can do to prepare for that even- a ae a 

tuality. He cited his company’s own Statistical Quality Control 

study, and said that during the time With the increasing trend in the 
of World War I the ratio of total flour milling industry toward the au- 
employees to the total of employees tomatic and semi-automatic machin- 
in the maintenance department was ery, an important companion devel- 
about 25 to 1, while at the present ‘ “de . 

: ston cpment has been statistical quality 
time the ratio of total employees to | iat. neetiadl Sie, 
employees in the maintenance depart- ©°"'T0l, according to Dewey H. Rob- 








ment is now 9 to 1. bins, superintendent of Fisher Flour- 
“This means that as we have in- ‘8 Mills, Seattle, Wash. 
stalled more and more automatic ma- Mr. Robbins in an address pre- 


chinery, we have changed personnel sented at the afternoon session May 
to the point that we now have fewer 24, said that the savings in man- 
people on production work and more power resulting from the use of sta- 
people in maintenance departments.” tistical quality control has “gener- 

He said that the maintenance de- ated much enthusiasm, and it is rap- 
partment should be regarded as an idly becoming recognized as one of 


operating department, and that the the basic tools in the control of near- 
*‘Pneu-Flow’ can be used for smat 


OF ROCHDALE, ENGLAND department or mill. This shows ‘Stallation of a good preventive ly all manufacturing processes.” 
W orRLD-RENOWNED Robinsons. A complete * line of mill system cyclones. maintenance program should be one Mr. Robbins said that in statistical 
service. Milling equipment and planning that’s way of the first things done to help the quality control, the essential tool is 
ahead. (Depend on Robinson genius to do the whole maintenance department do an im-_ the control chart, and explained fur- 
job. Research—design f ture—installation. proved job at less cost. ther that the chart indicates when 





Order one machine... two...a mill- full, you're 
sure of that complete Robinson service. 

Milling engineering is more—much more than 
machinery. (Robinsons know that.) It’s fresh, work- 
able ideas .. . the ability to understand thoroughly 
every aspect of this essential world trade. (And 
Robinsons do.) Go to Robinsons with a milling 
problem and they'll provide the answer. See how 
Robinsons take a keen, lively interest in every 
project. 

The answer probably lies in one of the many rev- 
olutionary Robinson developments that has come 
from their Research Department over recent years. 


WHY LET YOUR BINS 
nent over BECOME A VACATION 

of milling) ‘Thare's “Peow-Flow’ —- choke proct 

pacumatic sala for mill and smut yng ‘Pneu-Spout.’ Easily-erected, ver- RESORT FOR MOTHS? ag 

ment. 


satile, sanitary, space-saving A 
In the smut department ‘Pneu-Flow’ works with ™¢t#! spouting. Z 


Sevan tons comes Pun ann aoceen. Here’s the SURE-FIRE, Quick, 
Easy Way to Evict them 


lined, sturdy . . . extra sensitive (other important 
® 
Woe AEROSOL Shaswacicle 
mas oo 


developments include the Robinson Plansifter with 
high-capacity and quick release arrangement) and 

Just open the valve and LARVACIDE, released under pressure, 
THOMAS ROBINSON & SON LTD., ROCHDALE, ENGLAND a gasifies instantly. Travels up to 50 feet in 5 to 6 seconds. Kills moth 
Your Robinson Representatives in Canada “2 


‘Pneu-Spout’ — easily-erected, versatile, space-sav- 
; “> SS in every stage: adult, egglife and larvae. NO SURVIVORS! 
Kl Pp 2 KELLY wut M NITED . ae _ Penetrates corners, crevices, sacked goods, even grain kernels, to 


In conclusion, Mr. Weis said that adjustments to a process should be 
the installation of a preventive main- made. He said that the theory be- 
tenance program should accomplish hind this is “based on the fact that 
the following things: reduce mainte- any measured quantity of a manu- 
nance costs, reduce production out- factured product is always subject to 






















ing metal spouting. 

Far-reaching research linked with a deep under- 
standing of your needs is the basis of Robinson 
fame——providing you with a complete service. 





68 HIGGINS AVENUE ‘Pneu-Roll.. With ‘Rollomatic’ kill any free loading bugs. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA oonte | 1 oaTaMe control sanitary stream lining, Rodents too — Your AEROSOL LARVACIDE fumigation will 
and ever-accurate setting. ‘Du- 


Telephone: 92-2507 Telephone: Empire 6-5903 plex’ chain drive cuts vibration 


destroy rats and mice. They come out of retreats in a hurry, die 





quickly on the open floor. Easily swept up. No carcass nuisance. No 
waiting, as with baits. 





Write for complete information on AEROSOL LARVACIDE. 


| BEST PRICES FOR THE BEST 
| QUALITY MILLING GRAIN... 


KEPT IN TOP CONDITION WITH 


HOT SPOT DETECTOR SYSTEMS 





OTHER DEPENDABLE ® PEST CONTROL MATERIALS 


PESTMASTER METHYL BROMIDE — With or without 2% LARVACIDE for 
warning feature, Standard space fumigant for many purposes, includ- 
ing box cars. Cylinders: 10 to 400 Ibs. net and 1 Ib. cans, 24 to carton. 





L-P SPRAY — Toxic to all mill insects including moth, weevil and beetle. 























] No problem to keep High killing power, including pupa stage and egglife on contact. Non- 
1 milling grain at top fo RI 7 ages 4 — Contains pyrethrins and 
quality by knowing con- | piperonyl butoxide. No residual odor. 

i dition of grain; guiding 

| safe storage operations LARVABROME Our new brochure 

| through temperature 1 20% LARVACIDE, 80% “GUIDE to Effective and 

| control to prevent spoil- t methyl bromide. For space Safer Mill Fumigation” 

age. Our systems detect and general fumigation where will be sent on request. 

| slightest heating caused by moisture, insects, dirt . . . keeps tightest sealing is not possi- Write for it—today! 

i grain in-top quality ble. Cylinders 10 to 400 Ibs. 
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a certain amount of variation as a 
result of chance.” 

Mr. Robbins used the operation of 
an automatic scale as an example of 
statistical quality control. 

The speaker demonstrated the ap- 
plication of statistical quality con- 


trol to a hypothetical situation in- 
volving the operation of an auto- 
matic flour packer packing 100-Ib. 
bags. 
Flour and the Baker 

R. W. Selman of R. W. Selman 
and Associates, Kansas City, Mo., 


told the members of the AOM that 
a group believe that ‘‘we 
are now beginning a period of transi- 
tion in the baking industry and that 
probably for the next ten years there 
will be many changes made in bake- 
shop operations which will affect 
flour quality and the production of 
baked goods 7 

Mr. Selman believes that both 
bakers and millers must accept the 
fact that changes in bakeshop op- 
erations are accelerating in the bak- 
ing industry and that the miller 


bakers as 


must, and will keep up with the ad- 
vances. He cited as examples of the 
changes that have come about the 
trend toward specialization within 
the baking industry, different meth- 
ods in mixing bread doughs, bulk 
shipment of flour, and other changes 


“Most of the bakers with whom I 
have discussed this topic are of the 
opinion that better results are ob- 
tained in the bakeshop and a more 
consistent quality loaf of bread is 
produced when only one kind of flour 
from one mill is used for a long pe- 
riod of time,” Mr. Selman said. He 
added that it is his opinion that 
bakers are becoming more and more 
convinced that the miller has much 
better facilities for the blending of 
flour than are present in the av- 
erage bakeshop 

Mr. Selman suggested to the mill- 


ers the possibility of investigating 
the development of selling sponge 
and dough mixes. He pointed out 
that there would be many advan- 
tages if the miller could find it pos- 


sible to develop a special flour for 


use only in bread sponges, contain- 
ing the yeast foods with the other 
dditives now being widely used in 
the bakery. He said that most bak- 
ers use substantially the same for- 
mula for the production of bread 
and he said this would permit the 


to choose the wheats of the 
baking quality, regardless of 
protein and ash content. “Because it 
would be virtually impossible for a 
laboratory to determine the protein 
and ash of such a mixture,” he added. 

In summarizing his remarks Mr 
Selman told the millers that the 
first and most important thing a 
baker expects from the miller is uni- 
formity in baking quality of the flour, 
and also sufficient tolerance in the 
flour toward mixing. He said that 
bakers also expect the flour which 
is adapted to a particular set of shop 
conditions which prevail in individu- 
al bakeries. Other factors listed by 
the speaker included a mutual un- 
derstanding of bakers’ and millers’ 
problems, and finally, he said that 
bakers expect from a mill continued 
progress toward making a better 
flour in order that the baker might 
make a better loaf of bread. 


Air Borne Contamination 

Flour contaminants borne by the 
air within a mill are a problem to 
be contended with in a mill’s san- 
itation program, W. H. Schoenherr, 
entomologist with the Lauhoff Grain 
Co., Danville, Ill., said. 

Some of the suggestions Mr. Scho- 
enherr gave the millers were: con- 


miller 


best 
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sideration should be given to the lo- 
cation of grain cleaning equipment 
relative to prevailing winds and 
milling machinery; windows and 
doors in the milling building should 
be kept closed and the necessary 
incoming air passed through filters, 
and that the manufacturers of air 
filters should be alerted to the prob- 
lems so they can assist in the de- 
velopment of filters that will more 
effectively remove this type of con- 
tamination. 

Mr. Schoenherr also said that the 
importance of vacuum cleaning floors 
and the discouraging use of com- 
pressed air and brooms was shown 


by the extremely high fragment 
count in floor sweepings. 


Transportation Charges 

Though transportation charges 
constitute an almost insignificant 
part of the retail selling price of 
articles, such as electrical appliances, 
sewing machines, shoes and other 
wearing apparel, they represent 15 
to 20% of the operating cost in the 
flour milling industry. This point was 
brought out by J. R. Staley, vice 
president of the Quaker Oats Co. 
when he addressed the morning ses- 
sion of the AOM May 25. Robert 
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Ernest, also of Quaker Oats, was 
moderator. 

Mr. Staley, who is in charge of 
traffic for the Quaker Oats Co., said 
that the milling industry is a highly 
competitive one; a difference of %¢ 
per bushel can control the sales of 
grain, while 1¢ a barrel is sufficient 
to divert the sale of flour. Because 
of this, transportation assumes a role 
of unusual importance. A major fac- 
tor distinguishing the transportation 
problems of the milling industry from 
those of other industries is the avail- 
ability, the widespread use, and the 
dependence of the industry upon 
milling-in-transit privileges. Mr. Sta- 
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ley said that while milling-in-transit 
does have many complications, they 
are not the mystery which some of 
the traffic fraternity try to make 
out. 

Mr. Staley explained: “The essence 
of milling-in-transit arrangements is 
to make every milling location along 
the line of transit between the or- 
igin of the grain and the ultimate 
consumer of the grain product com- 
petitive.” 

By means of examples Mr, Staley 
brought out that the essence of mill- 
ing-in-transit arrangements is the 
equalization of competitive factors 
and that the principle is the protec- 
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tion of the through rate. As an illus- 
tration of the complex situation 
which has arisen, he pointed out that 
there are rates applying between 
two points over literally millions 
of routes. For example, between Dal- 
las, and Detroit, there are 4,717,667 
authorized routes. Over every one 
of these. routes the same rate ap- 
plies. Obviously, Mr. Staley said, 
some are much longer than others 
and they pass through points con- 
siderably off the tangent from De- 
troit to Dallas. Because of this there 
are legitimate opportunities to apply 
in-bound billing in such a way as to 
produce lower freight charges than 


would result from merely paying the 
balance of rates over the direct route. 

Mr. Staley stressed the bene- 
fits to be obtained by maintaining 
close liaison between the traffic de- 
partment and other departments, 
particularly the grain purchasing de- 
partment. Giving a practical example 
of such benefits he said that on one 
occasion the manager of the Quaker 
Oats grain department came to his 
office to report he had Omaha on the 
telephone and wanted to give them 
routing on 100 tons of oats which he 
was purchasing to go to the mill at 
St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. Staley asked why 
the oats had been bought at Omaha 
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instead of Minneapolis, and he was 
informed that. they were 1%¢ bu. 
cheaper. He explained to the grain 
Official that Minneapolis billing was 
worth 20%¢ per 100 lb. more than 
Omaha billing on shipments to the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Staley said, “Fif- 
teen minutes and two telephone calls 
later we had saved $32,000 in freight 
charges simply by switching this grain 
order.” 

New developments, Mr. Staley said, 
meant many changes and it is essen- 
tial that many intransit clerical pro- 
cedures be modernized. He gave sev- 
eral suggestions concerning ways in 
which this could be done, and he con- 
cluded his address by pointing up the 
changes which will undoubtedly come, 
particularly as a result of recent de- 
velopments in bulk handling. 


Bulk Handling 


Ralph S. Herman, director, bakery 
sales service department, General 
Mills, Inc., told members of the AOM 
that the story of the bulk handling 
of flour was a very complicated one. 

However, he proceeded to make it 
appear simple by providing an illus- 
trated talk tracing the development 
of bulk handling from its early stages 
until the present day. 

Using upwards of 40 slides, Mr 
Herman brought the members up to 
date with pictures of the latest equip- 
ment, some of which has only just 
been placed on the road. 


Wheat Conditioning 


The operation of a vacuum-condi- 
tioner was described by Ernest Roth, 
technical director of Buhler Bros., 
Swiss milling machinery manufac- 
turer, at the annual convention of the 
AOM. Mr. Roth’s description of the 
device was supplemented with projec- 
tion pictures and drawings, and a 
considerable amount of curiosity or 
interest was shown by the milling 
superintendents, who submitted sev- 
eral questions to Mr. Roth in the dis- 
cussion which followed his lecture. 

Mr. Roth also described a system 
of continuous tempering and condi- 
tioning developed by his firm. This 
system is equipped with automatic 
controls and permits the use of two 
24-hour tempering periods for hard 
wheats. He said that European mill- 
ing technologists had found this 
scheme more desirable. 

He admitted, however, that milling 
technologists “have much to learn” 
since the separation of bran from 
endosperm is still far from perfect. 

The use of heat in conditioning 
wheat for milling was practiced more 
than 40 years ago, the speaker said 
during the course of presenting some 
pictures dealing with that subject. He 
said that the correct use of heat in 
conditioning whvat brings about some 
desired improvement in the milling 
behavior of the wheat “if heat is used 
correctly.” 


South American Mill 


“One of the most up-to-date and 
attractive mills in the world” was the 
description given to a new mill suc- 
cessfully started up a few weeks ago 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, by Denys W. 
Povey, technical executive milling en- 
gineer for Thomas Robinson & Son, 
Ltd., English milling engineering 
firm, in an address given to the mem- 
bers at the end of the morning ses- 
sion of May 25. 

Mr. Povey said that the owners, 
Anaconda Industrial E Agricola de 
Cereais, S.A., entrusted Robinson’s 
with the project. This entailed the 
designing of a building which is en- 
tirely new and of contemporary archi- 
tectural design, the design of 10,000 
ton silos of unusual horizontal con- 
struction, pneumatic conveying both 
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in the all-metal screen room and mill 
and the chain conveyor intake fed 
from railway sidings. 

The whole mill, Mr. Povey said, 
takes up six floors. There are two 
roller floors, three sieving floors, one 
cyclone and filter floor. The ware- 
house stretches up to eight floors 
equipped with high speed packers, 
and eight double spiral chutes capa- 
ble of loading 16 trucks simultane- 
ously. 

Mr. Povey said that the equipment 
in the mill includes the latest Rob- 
inson “Pneu-Roll” roller mills, fitted 
with Rollomatic roll and feed con- 
trol. Each machine is equipped with 
its own electric motor drive, and 
there are 334 motors altogether, con- 
trolled by an elaborate system with 
sequence starting and stopping. 
Eighty-one pneumatic vertical lifts 
in the plant eliminate horizontal con- 
veying, 

Mr. Povey illustrated his lecture 
with pictures of the mill and with 
charts showing the planning and 
method of operation. 


Instrumentation Control 


Herbert D. Vanderlip, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., spoke on in- 
strumentation control in the flour 
mill, a subject which attracted the 
interest of the members present. With 
the help of Arlin B. Ward, Pillsbury 
Millis, Inc., he illustrated the funda- 
mentals of human controls which can 
be applied in a more detailed fashion 
to controls in a modern production 
facility, such as a flour mill. 

Mr. Ward was selected for his posi- 
tion as assistant because of his ca- 
pacity as moderator of the Wednes- 
day afternoon session. 

Mr. Vanderlip projected 
of the various instruments already 
available to the industry, including 
the Massometer of Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Inc., and instruments of other 
companies besides those available 
from his own organization. He 
stressed the importance of feed back 
controls as a form of police action 
and added that instrumentation con- 
trol could give lower production costs 
insomuch as it saves on labor charges 
as well as on power charges. Other 
important factors mentioned by the 
speaker were quality control and the 
achievement of optimum yield. 


pictures 


Pneumatic Conveying 


The principle of pneumatics has 
been applied for the conveying of 
grain and other materials for more 
than 50 years, according to Frank 
M. Heide, MIAG, NorthAmerica, Inc., 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Heide spoke on 
“The Application of Pneumatic Con- 
veying in Flour Milling” before the 
members of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers at that organization’s 
annual eonvention in St. Louis May 
23-26. 

He said that the first patent cov- 
ering the application of pneumatic 
conveying for mill stocks had been 
granted more than 45 years ago to 
a member of the staff of his parent 
company, MIAG. 

Mr. Heide’s address before the Op- 
perative Millers was in the form of 
an illustrated lecture and he used 
about 30 projection pictures to illus- 
trate his points about pneumatic con- 
veying. 

He said that pneumatic systems 
can be defined or classified according 
to the pressure applied, and added 
that the three usual designations are 
high, medium and low pressure sys- 
tems. Mr. Heide believes that the 
medium pressure system is the most 
economical and the most flexible sys- 
tem in regard to its use in a pneu- 
matically equipped cleaning house or 
a pneumatic flour mill. 
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The principal advantage of a pneu- 
matic grain cleaning system, Mr. 
Heide said, can be “summarized as 
bringing about a clean and sani- 
tary cleaning house with a substan- 
tial decrease of fire danger, thorough- 
ly clean grain and an appreciable 
saving in floor space.” He added that 
the somewhat higher power consump- 
tion for the pneumatic system is fre- 
quently considered to be a disadvan- 
tage, but as a matter of fact, the 
efficient layout of a new cleaning 
house with suitable machinery re- 
quires only slightly more power than 
the conventional cleaning system. 

In connection with pneumatic con- 


veying of mill stocks, Mr. Heide as- 
serted that an important part of 
such a system is its cyclone sepa- 
rators. He said that the diameter 
of the cyclone has to be selected ac- 
cording to the amount and particle 
size of the stock in relation to the 
air velocity used. In connection with 
power requirements, he estimated 
that a power of 2.8 to 3.7 horsepower 
per 100 Ib. of flour capacity is re- 
quired. 


Purifier Operation 


A discussion of the operation of 
middlings purifiers was presented by 
Eric Stanger, North American man- 
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ager of Henry Simon, Ltd. Mr. Stan- 
ger in his lecture pointed out that 
the purifier has two main purposes: 
It is required to separate a clean, 
granular stock from the mixed, bran- 
ny particles and to divide the clean 
stock into accurately graded frac- 
tions for feeding to the succeeding 
reduction rolls. He said that a good 
purifier is “one which separates and 
grades the clean stock as well as 
possible, is simple to operate, and is 
economical in air and space, and has 
a high capacity with a minimum of 
power consumption.” 

Mr. Stanger’s lecture was accom- 
panied by a number of projection 
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slides of the operation of the Simon 
purifier, and he described in detail 
the principles of construction and op- 
eration. He said that his company’s 
new auto purifier was developed after 
a considerable amount of research 
in his company’s laboratories and 
through the suggestions and com- 
ments made by the technical research 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. In describing his ma- 
chine, Mr. Stanger said: “The prob- 
lem in purifier design has always 
been how to achieve the most uni- 
form distribution of the air, for it 
is upon this factor that good cov- 
erage and travel of stock very large- 
ly depend.” He added “that increas- 
ing labor costs are driving both the 
machinery designer and the miller 
toward simpler construction which 
will be easier to supervise, clean and 
maintain.” 


Foreign Mills 


Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., ad- 
vised flour mill superintendents to 
adopt their own “five-year” or ‘10- 
year” plans and carry out a system 
of progressive modernization of their 
milling plants. 

He told the millers that they should 
draw up an inventory of machinery 
and equipment in their plants, noting 
the age and condition of each ma- 
chine, and also its probable life. 
Equipped with this schedule, they 
then could plan to budget their capi- 
tal expenditures for new equipment 
over a period of several years and at 
the end of that period, he said, “you'll 
have a mill you'll be proud of.” 

The mill executive’s advice came at 
the conclusion of an illustrated talk 
he presented. A large number of pro- 
jection pictures taken on his tours 
of mills in Africa and South America 
were shown, and Mr. Pillsbury de- 
scribed the conditions under which 
the mills were forced to operate. A 
shortage of skilled and dependable 
labor, and a shortage of wheat were 
the two most common problems to 
be met, he said. 

Included in the collection of pic- 
tures were some which showed how 
flour is marketed in the native 
bazaars in Africa. 

His illustrated lecture drew a large 
audience, and the selection of pic- 
tures which was shown to the millers 
indicated that Mr. Pillsbury’s experi- 
ence as an operative miller serves 
him in good stead, for his audience 
found the pictures and Mr. Pillsbury’s 
descriptive remarks quite interesting. 

W. P. Riley, vice president of the 
AO\M, in his introduction of Mr. Pills- 
bury, pointed out that the mill execu- 
tive has been an active member of 
the AOM for the past 30 years. 
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Recovery of Waste Products 


A process for the recovery of waste 
products from wheat wash water 
was described by Frank R. Ofner. 
a consulting engineer of Portland, 
Oregon. 

Mr. Ofner prefaced his description 
of the process with an extended re- 
view of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of washing of wheat before 
milling. This was principally a re- 
view of the literature that has been 
published on the subject, and he list- 
ed the advantages and disadvantages 
in detail. 

“In recent years several tests have 
been made of the quantity and qual- 
ity of waste products from the wheat 
washer,” Mr. Ofner said, “adding that 
the results of these tests vary from 
slightly less than % of 1% to slight- 
ly more than 1%% solids in the 
waste water when recommended ra- 
tios of gallons of water to bushels 
of wheat to be washed are used.” 
He said that millers have recognized 
the value of that solid by-product in 
the water, and that the experimental 
work has resulted in the use today 
of the settling-basin and shaker- 
screen processes. The shaker-screen 
process provides for the waste water 
of the washer to be passed over a 
vibrating screen where the larger 
particles of broken grain, seeds, etc., 
are retained on the screen and the 
water is discharged. The recovered 
particles are then passed by the 
shaking action to and through a 
screw press which removes the ex- 
cess water. The damp screenings re- 
covered are mixed with dry screen- 
ings and sent to mill feeds. 

The second recovery method in use 
today to recover screenings with 
water is the use of a settling tank 
or basin, which traps some of the 
suspended solids. The material so 
trapped is then shoveled out two or 
three times a week and is removed 
to the dump by the local refuse col- 
lector or to a feed bin. Mr. Ofner 
brought out that there is normally 
no financial return to the mill in 
such instances. He said that after 
several tests in a West Coast flour 
mill using the shaker screen process, 
it was estimated that the mill recov- 
ered screenings over and above all 
charges for maintenance in an 
amount to exceed $25,000 a year. 

In summarizing his lecture, Mr. 
Ofner said that the new patent proc- 
ess provides the miller with addi- 
tional incentive to wash his wheat. 
“Not only will all of the advantage 
of the wheat washer make his opera- 
tion more profitable, but the new 
process and washer will turn what 
has been known as reasons for not 
washing wheat into actual cash re- 
turns,” he said. He added that there 
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is no longer a justifiable reason for 
any flour mill not washing its wheat 
and said that “if properly used, the 
new washer and process will not only 
increase the kind and quality of the 
products, but will allow the miller 
to account for over 100% of his pur- 
chased weight of grain in the finished 
product.” 


Automatic Weight Control 


An illustrated lecture dealing with 
automatic weight control in bulk ma- 
terials handling was presented by 
Ingram Richardson, president, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co., Clifton, N.J. In his 
illustrated lecture, Mr. Richardson 
discussed some of the problems which 
must be solved by design engineers 
in developing automatic and semi- 
automatic weighing and bulk han- 
dling equipment. He said that the 
conventional dormant beam scale has 
been “accurate for 100 years, but it 
will not fill the bill in an automatic 
process which requires remote indi- 
cation, recording, totalizing and re- 
mote formulation.” 

With the aid of projection pictures, 
Mr. Richardson described some of the 
recent new developments in equip- 
ment for feeding bulk materials. He 
showed a screw feeder that has been 
designed by his company to reduce 
the pulsation of the material as it is 
delivered by the conveyor. To illus- 
trate the problems that must be 
solved in designing an automatic sys- 
tem, Mr. Richardson cited an exam- 
ple of an installation made by his 
company in a modern rubber plant. 
The equipment handles 43 different 
ingredients, all under the direction 
of one operator in a distant control 
room. Mr. Richardson traced the path 
of the materials through the ma- 
chine and described its operation. 

In conclusion, the speaker said that 
for proportioning multiple ingredients 
in a single weigh hopper, multiple 
weight selecting berniers and poten- 
tiometers are used. These are set at 
an increasing value for cumulative 
weighing, or the scale can discharge 
the contents each time, thereby mak- 
ing consecutive weighings according 
to the values established on the vari- 
ous weight selectors. 

“Automatic weighing seems inher- 
ently well suited to automatic or 
semi-automatic bulk handling install- 
ations,” he said. “As the new marvels 
of industrial control are unveiled, 
they can be applied to automatic 
weighing for still greater productivity 
and improved quality control in bulk 
materials handling by weight,” Mr. 
Richardson concluded. 


Movement of Moisture 

Movements of moisture in the 
wheat kernel were described in a 
paper by Gordon Grosh, graduate re- 
search assistant at Kansas State Col- 
lege. An article on this subject by 
Mr. Grosh will be appearing in early 
issues of The Northwestern Miller 
and Milling Production. 

Another talk at the technical con- 
ference was made by John E. Ake of 
the Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 
He discussed electrostatic grain 
cleaning, which was developed by his 
firm. 
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AOM Committee Reports 


On Research Projects 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Tibor A. Rozsa, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., presided over a 
meeting of the technical research 
committee of the Association of 
Operative Millers on May 22 prior to 
the opening of the main technical 
conference at St. Louis May 23. The 
committee, which consists of mem- 
bers of the main milling companies as 
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well as Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, received reports on a number of 
technical projects that have been un- 
dertaken in the past year and laid 
plans for further developments. 

E. S. Dybevick, International Mill- 
ing Co., presented the report of the 
sub-committee on purification. The 
committee was told that tests had 
been made using three different ma- 
chines, the products of machinery 
manufacturers, and the members dis- 
cussed in detail various procedures 
used with a view to continuing the 
experiments in their own plants. It 
was felt that standardization in test- 


ing was desirable and the project re- 
ported upon by Mr. Dybevick was of 
considerable assistance in formulat- 
ing such a plan. 

The report of the sub-committee 
examining bulk handling was pre- 
sented by Richard C. Bradford, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inec., and the research 
committee agreed to circulate a ques- 
tionnaire to mills containing three 
questions. The first was framed in an 
effort to determine what proportion 
of flour mill output is currently 
handled in bulk, the second to ascer- 
tain millers problems arising out of 
the switch to bulk handling, and the 
third to discover preferences for the 
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various container types and loading 
equipment available. 

Ralph Bouskill, Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Canada, presented.the report of 
the sub-committee on the progress of 
the wheat conditioning project. It 
was generally agreed that the ex- 
amination of the wheat conditioning 
question should continue for there is 
considerable need for research. Since 
there are many questions which con- 
cern management it was decided to 
recommend to operative millers that 
they should discuss the question in 
greater detail with their executives. 

The growing trend towards instru- 

(Continued on page 14a) 
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You get maximum pest control in a matter Advantages: 

- of hours with Azro Ligum HCN. When properly © One of the most effective of all modern fumigants. 
applied by an Industrial Fumigation Engineer, © One of the most economical of all modern fumigants. 
it destroys hidden insects, insect eggs © No dust or dirt. 
ard rodents . . . quickly and economically. © No residue problems; vaporizes completely. 


And Liguiy HCN has no injurious effect on 
grain and flour stocks. It leaves no taste or odor 


e Largest cylinders empty in 5 to 10 minutes. 


e HCN, being lighter than air, dissipates rapidly upon 
proper ventilation. 


after proper aeration, and it does not affect © Convenient. A mechanical operation in which applica- 
tion is conducted from outside the plant. 


the baking qualities of flour. 


Consult your local F umigation Engineer, or 
write us for the name of one near you. 


Other Cyanamid Products for Effective Pest Control 


Cyanocas® G-FuMIGANT. .. kills insects and insect 


eggs in stored grain. 


Cyanocas A-Dust . . . destroys rodents outdoors. 


Write for fully descriptive literature. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Bidg., Little R 
Brewster, Fla. » 3505 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago,1 


ill. + 5025 Pattison Ave. St. Louis 10, 
16 West Martin St, Raleigh, N.C. + Burwell Building, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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No. 1025—Fluidizer 


The introduction of a new machine 
system which pumps granulated solid 
materials like water has been an- 
nounced by Superior Separator Co. 
The machine system, called the Su- 
perior “Fluidizer,” has successfully 
handled products such as wheat, oat 
and soy flours, ground feeds, clay and 
similar particulated materials. Uses 








san el 


of the include unloading 
bulk 


sites, 


“Fluidizer” 
rail cars at bakery and mill 
loading cars at production sites, 
loading and unloading trucks, station- 
ary or portable bins, and general con- 
veying in production systems. Capa- 
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cities range from 100 to more than 
1,000 lb. per minute. The machines 
will transport materials vertically or 
horizontally, up to 200 ft. Arranged 
in sequences, they can move materials 
practically any distance, the company 
said. The “Fluidizer” is made in both 
portable and stationary models, in 
five sizes. The two smaller sizes in- 
corporate the Superior principles; the 
three larger units are based on the 
Atkinson principle, known as the ac- 
tuator. The machines will be manu- 
factured by Superior on a working 
agreement with Atkinson Milling Co. 
Superior says the “Fluidizer can pro- 
vide continuous flow with a small 
amount of air and low horsepower in- 
put. Ratios of air to solids have 
reached as high as 1 to 256 in the 
conveying line.” For further informa- 
tion, check No. 4025 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 5140—Ramps 


Two new types of “lightweight” 
magnesium dock boards and truck 
ramps manufactured under the trade 
name “Mag” are announced by the 
Copperloy Corp. “Maggie,” the light- 
weight dock board, is available in a 
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wide variety of sizes and weights. 
Model CM 112 has a capacity up to 
12.000 lb. The Big Mike truck ramp, 
model CM 113, is available in capa- 
cities up to 20,000 lb. New literature 
on these products may be obtained by 
checking No. 5140 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication 


No. 4027—Grain 
Conditioner 


A grain conditioner, developed by 
the Entoleter Division of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc., in 
cooperation with the Quaker Oats 
Co., is now available following a 
period of field testing. The machine 
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consists of a 
steel conveyor 
steam jets are installed, 
for closely 
wet steam to 


paddle-type stainless 
in which a series of 
and allows 
controlled application of 
the grain moving 
through the conveyor. The dis- 
charge temperature can be controlled 
through thermostatic equipment. 
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The trademark 
“ENTOLETER” is 
your guarantee 
of complete 
satisfaction 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 


The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, Inc 
1187 Dixwell 


Ave 


New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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Temperature and pressure gauges are 
supplied with the conditioner. Aux- 


iliary equipment includes automatic 
controls which shut off the steam if 
either the supply of grain or the elec- 
tric current be cut off. The condi- 
tioner is insulated with Fiberglas 
More inforn regarding this con- 
ditioner may be obtained by circling 
No. 4027 on the accompanying coupon 
ind mailing it to this publication 


No. 1026—Electro- 
Static Separator 


The manufacture of an electro- 
static separator for the grain in- 
dustry has been announced by Su- 
perior Separator Co. The company 
says the machine has particular in- 


terest to 


ssors and handlers in- 
terested in sanitation 


proce 


because of its 


—_— 











ability to remove from 


contamination 


grain. The ichine, called “Corona- 
tron,”’ was devel ype d by the mechani- 
cal research department of Quaker 


Oats Co. It will be 
distributed by 
works on an el 
nd will handle 
not 
mechanical o1 
equipment, the 
made of several 
be adapted to va 


manufactured and 
Superior. The machine 
ectrostatic principle 
separations which do 
lend themselves to standard air, 
flotation separating 
company says. It is 
basic units and can 
rious separation prob- 
lems. A broad 1 of capacities is 
available. The “Coronatron” has been 
applied in various ways, for instance 
in cleaning cereal grains such as corn, 
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wheat, rye, oats; cereal products 
such as farina, semolina, corn meal, 
etc. The machine has many uses, the 
company notes “but of most interest 
is its application in meeting grain 
sanitation standards. For further in- 
formation, check No. 4026 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail 


No. 5196—Grain 
Handling 


The Vac-U-Vator line of portable 
pneumatic grain handling and clean- 
ing equipment, manufactured by 
Dunbar Kapple, Inc., has been aug- 
mented by the addition of the No. 
980 large capacity model to the 
standard No. 900, and the smaller 
No. 670 models. New features of the 


model No. 980 include a rocking 
bolster under the frame to permit 
better road: abil lity, more power and 
higher capacity. To secure more com- 
plete information check No. 5196 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 
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No. 5153—Conveyor 


A new flexible metal hose, espe- 
cially designed for use in convey- 
ing materials having abrasive and 
corrosive characteristics such as 
grains and bulk chemicals has been 
announced by the Universal Metal 
Hose Co. Two types are available— 
U-100-L standard weight (.015 in, 
galvanized steel strip) and U-120-L 
heavy-duty (.020 in. galvanized strip). 
Both types are furnished with .012 
in. stainless steel strip liner, unless 
a carbon liner will satisfy and is 
specified. Six standard sizes (3, 4, 











5, 6, 7 and 8 in. I.D.) are available 
in both types. Other sizes may be 
had on special order. For more com- 
plete details check No. 5153 on the 
coupon and mail it. 
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No. 5099—Bag ging 
Machine 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., sales 


agent for Inglett & Corley’s new 
I&C bagger (model UB-101) has an- 
nounced that the machine is ready 
for distribution. The machine works 
in conjunction with a moving con- 
veyor and sewing head. The weighing 
and filling cycle is automatic. A 
starter button automatically permits 
delivery of the pre-weighed material 
through the machine’s bag chute in 
an endless series. The filled weight 
drops each of the open mouth multi- 
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Douglas TETRAKOTE is a long-lasting, economical liquid grain protectant. 


Sin Miirely New 


NEW, PATENTED 


WHAT’S NEW IN 
GRAIN PROTECTION? 





Concept in Grain Protection 


Now, after 5 years of research and field testing, Douglas brings you the first practical 
answer to the problem of costly grain losses due to insect infestation. 


It is ap- 


plied when clean grain goes into storage or when stored grain is turned, and keeps grain 
insect-free during normal apreae perings, 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY.. 


Houglas /\ 


COMPANY 


KANSAS CiTY 16, MO. 


CHEMICAL 


620 £€. 16TH AVE 


WAREHOUSES MAINTAINED AT 


KANSAS CITY, MO, AUGUSTA, CA 


.GET ALL THE FACTS! 


SPORANE, WASH. 
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. ” DOUGLAS CHEMICAL COMPANY 

620 East 16th Avenue Dept. MP 

North Kansas City, Missoun 


Please rush me all the details on Douglas TETRAKOTE. 
| understand that | am under no obligation. 
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Firm Name 





Address 





State 


OENVER. COALO. 
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Propels flour up to 200 ft. — 
vertically or horizontally 


Unlimited distances possible 
with multiple units 


Continuous flow — 100 to 
1000 Ibs. per min. 


Portable or stationary models 


WRITE TODAY 


We'll be happy to 
furnish complete in- 
formation. If you wish, 


a Superior representa- 
tive will call to help 
with your problem. 
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Suporte YY E17 


pumps solids like water! 


SUPERIOR portable 
model ““FLUIDIZER” 


@ Expensive dust collecting 
equipment not needed 


@ Completely flexible 
installation 


@ Low air pressure requirements 


@ low power requirements 


(S) Superior 


SEPARATOR COMPANY 
PROCESS MACHINERY DIVISION, Hopkins, Minn., Pomona, Calif. 
Superior distributors in: Charlotte, New Orleans, Des Moines, 


Spokane, Seattie, Oakland, Oklahoma City, Ft. William, Winnipeg 




















Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 
service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and 
we will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 


Roll Corrugating and Grinding 
527 Second Avenue, S.E. 


New Rolls 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








wall bags onto a moving conveyor 
belt which leads them through the 
sewing head. A dial type scale is 
double-faced so that both the closing 
and filling operators can see it. This 
model will weigh units from 25 to 
200 lb. A system of switches within 
reach of the bagging operator en- 
ables him to change weight units 
immediately by operating the switch 
covering the desired unit. To secure 
more complete details check No. 5099 
on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 5198—Box Car 
Door Ladder 


A new device, a grain door boxcar 
ladder, is being distributed by a Cal- 
gary firm. It enables an operator 
to vacate the car with safety and 
ease after installing the grain doors. 
Made of metal, the ladder strad- 


dies the grain door, the hinge being 
near the top. It extends down both 


Bt TF. 


sides a little over 4 ft. and con- 
tains two steps inside. Two rungs 
outside enable the operator to ma- 
nipulate the loading spout. The lad- 
der must be removed before the 
boxcar door can be closed since it 
extends about 8 in. from the door 
at the bottom. To secure more com- 
plete information check No. 5198 on 
the coupon and mail it. 
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RESEARCH GROUP 


(Continued from page 11a) 





mentation control in flour milling 
production was another facet of tech- 
nology which occupied the attention 
of the research committee. The re- 
port was presented by Dewey Rob- 
bins, Fisher Flouring Mills, Seattle, 
Wash. It was brought out in both the 
report and in the discussion that 
there was lack of understanding of 
the value and use of many of the 
instruments now being developed and 
the committee decided to pose the 
question “What can be done to ex- 
plain instrumentation to millers?” 
and, conversly “What can be done to 
explain to manufacturers why millers 
cannot use or do not find value in a 
particular instrument?” It was felt 
that more knowledge would get rid 
of the difficulties. 

Mr. Robbins presented W. R. Bell 
and R. G. Ellis of the Taylor Instru- 
ment Co. who talked on their firm’s 
developments. Mr. Robbins also pre- 
sented Ingram Richardson of the 
Richardson Scale Co., who talked on 
instrumentation as far as concerned 
his own products. Denys Povey, 
Thomas Robinson and Son, Ltd., 
Rochdale, England, presented the 
committee with a summary of his 
company’s latest developments in 
milling technology. 

H. R. Straight, Straight Engineer- 
ing Co., displayed a working model 
of his newly developed box car dump- 
ing device, the demonstration of 
which aroused some interest among 
the members. 

Mr. Rozsa expressed himself as 
pleased with the work done by the re- 
search committee and pointed out that 
such projects as they have been han- 
dling in the past year can be of con- 
siderable value to the milling indus- 
try. Both operatives and manage- 
ment will benefit from the inquiries 
which are being made and the reports 
which are being prepared. 
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Economical Increased Output 
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cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
it and keyed. Write for circular “DW 

and instruction sheets free, 
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The accent at the annual technical 
conference of the Association of 
Operative Millers at St. Louis was 
on improvements . better tech- 
niques modernization of ma- 
chinery . . . more efficient ways of 
doing things. Herbert D. Vanderlip, 
Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
indulged in a piece of whimsy at the 
end of his talk on instrumentation 
control in the flour mill. He screened 
a picture of a huge control board 
containing rows and rows of dials. 
All the trick miller of the future will 
have to do, he said, is come to work, 
push a few buttons, then put his feet 


up on the table and read the latest 
issue of his favorite milling journal. 
a 


Raymond R. Tucker, mayor of St. 
Louis, could not keep his appoint- 
ment to welcome the millers to his 
city. He sent an official in his stead. 
The official said the presence of the 
millers in St. Louis was particularly 
appropriate because St. Louis was a 
brewing town and the brewers de- 
pended upon the millers. Donald S 
Eber, secretary of AOM, wondered 
out loud in what way the brewers 
depended on the millers. His point 
was well taken in view of the heat 
and the humidity in the city. 

The mayor’s absence was due to 
business in connection with an elec- 
tion scheduled for May 26. Conster- 
nation reigned when thirsty meeting 
attenders were released from the 
morning session on that day. The 
bars had notices ‘Due to election, all 
bars closed till 7:30 p.m.” Thanks to 
the hospitality of the many allied 
tradesmen, the situation was soon 
remedied. 


Youngest man in attendance was 
13-year-old William Crow, son of 
Ross E. Crow, Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co. Proudly wearing the insignia 
of an associate member, he gave a 
thorough inspection to the machinery 
and equipment on show. He “thinks” 
he would like to become a miller. 

e 


The cosmopolitan atmosphere of 
the AOM conference was well main- 
tained by the presence of many visi- 
tors from overseas and from Canada 
From Australia came Acher Jedlin, 
Vita-Cereal Products, Sydney 
from Christchurch, New Zealand, 
came James K. Ireland, D. H. Brown 
& Son, Ltd. August Tobler, a direc- 
tor of the Swiss Silk Bolting Cloth 
Manufacturing Co., was a popular 
visitor . . so was Gilles Renaud, 
Tripette et Renaud, Paris. 

* 

The foreign flour milling machin- 
ery firms sent highly qualified rep- 
resentatives. For Buhler Bros. came 
Ernest Roth and he was supported 
by the North American staffers, 
Fritz Shiess, Rudolph C. Moore and 
Fred Schumacher. MIAG North- 
America, Inc., was represented by 
Frank Heide and Peter Goldberg. 
From England came C. Salkeld 
Robinson, joint managing director of 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., to- 
gether with Denys W. Povey, tech- 
nical executive milling engineer. 
Completing the Robinson contingent 
was George Hayward, the firm’s rep- 
resentative in North America. 

* 


Henry Simon, Ltd. had five men 
on hand, headed by Eric A. Stanger, 
Minneapolis, recently appointed man- 
ager for North America, and Gerald 
Griffin. From Toronto came Roy 
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AOM Conference Cuffnotes : 


Stott, David Casson and James H. 


Tyler. 
e 


Native St. Louisans raised a few 
eyebrows when a party of English- 
men, with an American escort, to say 
nothing of an Irishman visited a local 
bowling alley to see what it was that 
attracted the U.S. sportsman. As 
soon as it was realized that the aim 
was not to weave the ball around the 
pins and have it slide off through the 
gutter the Englishmen started to 


score. Score is probably not the right 
word but they gathered a few points. 
DS 

Messages of congratulation to 
AOM were received from Clint 
Brooke, Merck & Co. Inc., secretary 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and from the Swedish Mil- 
ling Assn. 


Talk around the tables was con- 
centrated on the modernization trend 
in the industry. Few firms can afford 
to expend the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars needed to do a thorough 
job at one time. So, it is forecast, 
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there will be a gradual replacement 
of equipment during the next few 
years. In total, the expenditure will 
come to several million dollars. Amer- 
ican and foreign firms will share in 
the business. 

s 


Don Eber recalled that at the 1950 
conference, also held in St. Louis, an 
unknown entertainer appeared for 
$150. Recently he made another ap- 
pearance in St. Louis for a fee of 
$7,500. His name? George Gobel. 

a 

Wallace & Tiernan did the usual 

proficient job in providing the millers 
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How good a grain fumigant are you get- 
ting these days? Well, to tell the truth, 
about half the time you can’t really say. 





























In the old days, chances were you had 
plenty of live, visible bugs before you de- 
cided to treat. Sometimes you’d had the 
infestation a month or two. (You might 
have been waiting to see if you were going 
to load out the grain before definitely de- 
ciding on treating.) Meanwhile the bugs 
were getting more numerous and this wasn’t 
helping grain condition—always a factor in 
fumigation. 


In short, we had bugs in those days. 
And it took a rugged grain fumigant to 
clobber ’em. 


Now, in this-era of Food & Drug enforce- 
ment, what do you get? Usually: light in- 
festations; occasionally: medium; rarely: 
heavy—but that’s getting to be the excep- 
tion. Half the time you're anticipating; 
you’re treating from fright—and with good 
reason. You can’t afford not to. If you sell 
grain that has or has had appreciable in- 
festation in it to a miller or processor, the 
fragment count will tell the story and that 
will react on you. As seller of the grain you 
even have to be afraid of a shadow—the 
shadow of internal infestation on X-ray 
film. 


If this occasionally means unnecessary 
treating, that, in itself, isn’t too rough. 
For if you use a fumigant worthy of the 
name, you can still treat grain preventively 
in concrete or steel tanks for %4c to Ye 
per bushel. And most elevator men agree 
that’s pretty cheap insurance if it forestalls 
further trouble. 


THE WEEVIL-CIDE 
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THERE WERE BUGS 
A IN THOSE DAYS 


But here’s the catch: Unless you know for 
certain that the grain would have become 
infested, you don’t have any real check on 
the fumigant. 


What’s the answer? It’s just this: a grain 
fumigant that was rugged enough to give 
good results 10 to 25 years ago, had to be 
good enough to do an all-around job. It not 
only had to kill the visible adults on which 
results were immediately judged. It also 
had to kill the eggs, larvae and pupae. If it 
didn’t you had reinfestation within 30 days. 


A few products did it. Most of them 
didn’t. A few products will do it now. Most 
of them won’t—not unless you use one of 


those “drowning” dosages recommended on 
many labels. 


Weevil-Cide is one fumigant that will— 
and always did. Its reputation for effective- 
ness and dependability was founded in an 
era when you had bugs before you fumi- 
gated—not after. And no label would have 
dared say “re-treat as needed” — even 
though it was often needed. 


Weevil-Cide will control all stages of grain 
insects better, will do it under a wider va 
riety of conditions, and will de it more 
economically than any other commercial 
grain fumigant. So whether you treat pre- 
ventively or when the chips are down, 
Weevil-Cide is your best bet. 


Listed by Underwriters’ Laborctories, Inc. 
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Avenue Kansas City 1, Missouri 
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and the allied tradesmen with a fresh 
carnation each morning. These, with 
the colorful identification badges, red 
for the operative millers, blue for 
the tradesmen, and white for the 
ladies, helped set the stage for the 
spirited and lively nature of the dis- 
cussions, formal and informal. Reg- 
istration was efficiently handled under 
the direction of Arlin B. Ward, Pills- 
bury Mills, Ine. and Robert Popma, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
a 

Howard R. Dederick, Mechanical 
Felt & Textiles Co., Weehawken, 
N.J., interested his friends with an 
account of his plans for a forth- 
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trip to Europe during which 
visit 11 countries. His visits 
partly business, partly pleas- 


Of all the many facets of flour 
production, perhaps purification came 
in for more discussion this year. 
Many of the engineering firms had 
purifiers on display and the situation 
was brought into sharp focus by Eric 
A. Stanger, Henry Simon, Ltd., who 
surveyed the field as far as his firm’s 
experience was concerned. Comment 
was made, incidentally, on the care- 
ful preparation that so obviously had 
gone into the talk. Assisting the pro- 


ial 


jector operator was Simon’s James 
Tyler who was armed with a cue 
sheet. The lecturer did not have to 
ask for slides . . . the illustration or 
chart appeared as soon as he hit that 
particular portion of the talk. Pre- 
planning provided smooth delivery 
and operation. 
# 

Prof. R. O. Pence, department of 
flour and feed milling industries, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
had to work under a handicap during 
the first day of the AOM convention 
in St. Louis. Mr. Pence had planned 
his visit to the convention to permit 
spending some time with his son and 
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family in St. Louis and “Grandpa” 
Pence was playing with one of his 
grandchildren. The girl snatched 
Mr. Pence’s glasses off, dropping 
them to the floor and breaking both 
lenses. Monday morning Prof. Pence 
went to a St. Louis oculist and was 
able to get a new pair of spectacles 
by late afternoon. 
es 
Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board, Pillsbury Mills, and one 
of the featured speakers at the con- 
vention, has been an active member 
of the organization for the past 30 
years. He recalled that he had at- 
tended his first AOM convention in 
St. Louis in 1925. 
= 


Mrs. Warren Keller, wife of the 
manager of the flour service depart- 
ment of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
Kansas City, “hitch-hiked” to St. 
Louis for the convention. P. F. Win- 
burn, manager of Industrial Fumi- 
gant Co., Kansas City, flew his com- 
pany’s plane back to Kansas City for 
business and invited Mrs. Keller to 
accompany him back to the conven- 
tion, and Mrs. Keller, of course, ac- 
cepted the invitation. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Cargill Mercury 
Test 


eee 
By Arvid J. Kuutti 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Arvid J. Ku- 
utti of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
the author of the accompanying ar- 
ticle, notes that the situation result- 
ing from the use of mercury organi- 
cals as fungicides in seed treating in- 
dustries has forced the starting of 
a campaign on the presence of treat- 
ed seeds in food grains. The amount 
of mercury organical treated wheat 
found in food channels is steadily 
increasing, he says. And these ma- 
terials are very poisonous to man 
and animal. Mr. Kuutti explains that 
his firm has devised a simple test 
for detecting mercury in seed grains, 
and it is believed that this test will 
help both the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and private industries 
in controlling to some extent the 
amount of treated seed which gets 
into grain channels and is offered 
to grain firms engaged. in providing 
raw materials for the food industries. 
Up to the present time, Mr. Kuutti 
says, it has been almost impossible 
to detect certain of the mercury or- 
ganicals. Ceresan in particular, he 
says, has been the most difficult to 
detect because the appearance of the 
material is almost exactly the same 
as that of grain starch. In the ac- 
companying article Mr. Kuutti de- 
scribes the Cargill Mercury test. 
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The presence of increasing amounts 
of treated seed wheat with indus- 
trial wheat channeled for food con- 
sumption has compelled us to devise 
a rapid technique for detecting mer- 
cury. Most of the treated wheat has 
as a fungicide Ceresan, Panogen, 
liquid 364, or Panodrin. All of these 
are mercury organicals which are 
extremely poisonous. 

Some of the materials used for 
treatment (such as Panogen) are 
easily detected with a black light 
such as the G.E. 15 watt black light. 
Ceresan is very difficult to detect ex- 
cept to some extent with a micro- 
scope. 

It is principally for the Ceresan 
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detection that this test was devised: 
Equipment: 
(a) A balance capable of weighing 
up to 1/100 of a gram. 
(b) 2 (30 ml) pyrex test tubes. 
(c) Small 


glass funnel 65 mm 
diameter. 
(d) 2 (150 ml) beakers with stir- 


ring rods. 
25 ml graduated cylinder. 

(f) Hot plate. 

(g) 5 ml Mohr pipette. 

(h) Standard laboratory equipment 
is helpful but not necessarily 
essential. 

(i) Test tube brush. 

Solutions and Chemicals: 

(a) 5% sodium hypochlorite C.P. 
5-6% available chlorine. 

(b) Sodium bisulfite C.P. Reagent 
grade. 

(c) Dithizone in chloroform (Con- 
centration 3 mgms per liter). 

(d) Distilled water. 

(e) Untreated wheat. 

Procedure: 

(It is imperative that all equip- 
ment be immaculately clean. A soap 
such as Lava soap has been found to 
be excellent. Lather a small test tube 
brush in Lava soap. Scrub test tubes 
inside and out. Do the same with the 
beakers. Wash all equipment such as 
spatulas, stirring rods, graduated 
cylinders, and pipettes and rinse with 
distilled water.) 

(a) Weigh 10 grams of wheat into 

1 beaker (150 ml) and 10 
grams of untreated wheat into 
another. 

(b) Add 20 ml of distilled water to 
each tube. 

Add exactly 2 ml of 5% solu- 
tion of sodium hypochlorite 
C.P. grade. Stir with glass rod. 

(d) Heat up to a boil. (Do not 
boil.) Stir. 

Decant solution into the test tube 
through a very thin cotton mat in 
the 65 mm diameter funnel. 

(e) Add .2 gram sodium bisulfide 
directly to the test tubes. 
Shake the tube thoroughly. 

(f) Cool the tubes thoroughly with 
cold tap water. 

Add into each tube (after cool- 
ing) 1 ml of dithizone solution. 
(Concentration 3 mgs per liter) 

(h) Shake the tube thoroughly for 
15 seconds or more. Allow to 
settle. 

Result: 

The untreated wheat will show a 
distinct green color in the dithizone 
layer. The treated wheat will be al- 
most colorless to a shade of pink 
or light yellow. 

Discussion: 

If the color of the untreated wheat 
is not green, this will indicate that 
the equipment or hands were not 
clean. The thumb technique with the 
test tubes can be used with no diffi- 
culty and in every case the untreated 
sample should be first in order of 
testing. In other words, always test 
the two samples treated and un- 
treated simultaneously and always 
apply chemicals, etc., to untreated 
sample first in order. An absolute- 
ly clean stopper for the test tubes 
might be desirable, and if it is used, 
the stopper should be removed be- 
tween each step of the testing. 

It is recognized that this test is 
not entirely specific. The test is very 
effective for detecting treated wheat 
or other grains. With slight modifica- 
tion, the test can be made entirely 
specific and reference is hereby made 
to work by A. K. Klein, A.O.A.C. Vol. 
35, No. 2, Aug. 15, 1952. 

The initial digestion of the sample 
can be eliminated since the hot hypo- 
chlorite will convert the mercury or- 
ganical into a form which is available 
to the dithizone. This is one of the 
important features of the Cargill test. 
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The test is very effective for 1-2% 
of treated seed in a particular sample. 
Beyond this range a larger sample 
and a modified application of treat- 
ment employing parts of Klein’s work 
can be used and the digestion can be 
eliminated. 
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Sales Supervisor 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Ed Pickett 
has been named district sales super- 
visor for all Graton & Knight prod- 
ucts sold in the southeastern U.S., 
according to John G. Henrikson, sales 
manager of the company. 





Sprout-Waldron Extends 


Canadian Connections 


MUNCY, PA.—Strong-Scott, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, has been appointed ex- 
clusive sales agents for Canada by 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. Making 
the announcement, Harold J. Alsted, 
vice president in charge of sales for 
Sprout-Waldron, explains that this 
alliance, which has been formed to 
served the whole of the Canadian 
grain processing industry, will not 
affect the recently announced inter- 
national agreement between his com- 
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pany and Buhler Bros., Uzwil, Swit- 
zerland. 

The Buhler line of flour milling 
equipment in Canada will continue 
to be offered by the Buhler organiza- 
tion direct from its Canadian head- 
quarters in Toronto. 

Strong-Scott will continue to manu- 
facture its own machines at the 
Winnipeg plant and will offer other 
machines not competitive with 
Sprout-Waldron products. Addition- 
ally, the Canadian company will car- 
ry a stock of spare parts for Sprout- 
Waldron. 
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USE § | PFIZER BI-CAP° 


the original enrichment concentrate 





@ BI-CAP consists of small, uniform-size parti- 
cles. It’s made that way to give you two advan- 
tages: 1. free flow from either displacement or 
roller types of automatic feeding devices .. . 2. 
even blending throughout your flour. 


Besides assuring equal vitamin enrichment of 
every portion of your flour, BI-CAP provides 
ample enrichment. You’re safe... by a margin of at 
least 10% over minimum standards...when you 
add BI-CAP at recommended levels. 


One of the three types of BI-CAP is sure to 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


B, stability. 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, III.; San Francisco, Colif.; 
Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga. 


Distributor in Nashville, Tenn.: Cornelius Distributing Co. 


Pioneer and Leading Manufacturer of Vitamins 


meet your needs. You have a choice of single 
strength products with reduced iron or iron pyro- 
phosphate, or a double strength product with re- 
duced iron. All three forms of BI-CAP are made 
with Thiamine Mononitrate for improved Vitamin 


Contact Pfizer and a warehouse near you will 
quickly provide BI-CAP in handy 25-lb. steel pails. 
Also ask about BI-CAP Corn Meal Enrichment 
Mixture for degerminated corn meal and BI-CAP 
Macaroni Enrichment Mixture. 























The modem 
bolting cloth 
KREFELD SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


A silk bolting cloth unsurpassed as to durability, accuracy of weave, 
sifting performance and all other properties required of a reliable bolt- 


ing cloth. 
DURASET 


The new synthetic fiber bolting cloth. Made of synthetic fibers spec- 
ially developed for the manufacture of bolting cloth. No plain weave 
but leno weave which ensures firm and non-shifting meshes. Main ad- 
vantages: greater durability, more precise sifting combined with a larger 
sifting capacity, non-blinding. 


UNITED SILK MILLS 
Krefeld Dhuenn B. Wermelskirchen 
Western Germany /British Zone 


Emported and Distributed by 
MECHANICAL FELT AND TEXTILES CO. 


50 WEST 18th STREET, WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
Southwest Representative: JOE W. HUDSON, 3036 Sunnyvale, Dallas, Texas 


Pacific Coast 
THURLOW CO., 2405 lith Ave. S. W., Seattie 4, Wash. 





STEPH 
Minneapolis Representative: RAY E. HABERMANN, 501 Grand Ave., St. Pau!, Minn. 
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Developments in Prevention of 


Stored Grain Infestation 
By Randall Latta 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Recent develop- 
ments in the protection of stored 
grain against insect destruction and 
contamination were described by Ran- 
dall Latta at the National Grain Sani- 
tation Conference in Kansas City. 
This article is a reprint of his talk. 
Mr. Latta is head of the Stored Prod- 
ucts Insects Section of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Marketing 
Service. 
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In the many discussions of grain 
sanitation in the past two or three 
years by industry and governmental 
committees, and various individuals, 
the need for an expanded research 
program on insect control methods 
has been universally recognized. In 
some instances the impression is 
given that practically no control 
measures are available and that a 
dire state of affairs exists. Of course, 
that is a misrepresentation of the 
situation. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has carried on for many years 
a research program to develop meth- 
ods of control for insects attacking 
stored grains. Some phases of this 
program date back as far as 1920. 
From these studies have come very 
effective control measures such as 
fumigation, clean-up of storage bins 
and elimination of local sources of in- 
festation, and a thorough knowledge 
of the insects involved and their 
habits, as well as the relation be- 
tween grain condition and insect in- 


festation. Actually, if the methods 
existing today were universally used 
throughout the grain trade, insect in- 
festation in stored grain would be a 
minor problem. 

However, the progress of events 
does not permit research to stand 
still. In recent years there have been 
extensive changes in grain handling 
practices. We now store great quan- 
tities of grain for two, three, and 
even five years instead of from har- 
vest to harvest. The trade has be- 
come more and more aware of the 
losses from insect infestation, not 
only those caused by the actual grain 
destroyed, but those related to spoil- 
age, downgrading, and contamination. 
The research program in turn has 
been directed towards improving the 
control measures now used, and de- 
veloping new ones. Emphasis has been 
placed on preventing insect attack in 
the first place. 

The present research program is 
the largest ever devoted to this prob- 
lem, and several new developments 
are just around the corner. It will be 
the purpose at this time to reveal 
briefly the most promising items of 
progress. These studies have been car- 
ried out at Manhattan, Kansas, by 
A. C. Apt, N. M. Dennis, J. K. Quin- 
lan, G. H. Spitler and G. D. White, 
under the direction of H. H. Walkden. 

The lack of a rapid, simple, and 
fool-proof method for determining 
hidden infestation has been of great 
concern to those persons involved in 
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the pros and cons of a grain sanita- 
tion program. Several methods of de- 
tection are now available, such as 
the cracking and flotation process, 
the stain technique, and the X-ray 
photograph. All of these require con- 
siderable time and trained  tech- 
nicians, however, and apparently do 
not fill the need. 

Three approaches to the separat- 
ing of infested from non-infested 
grain are under study at the Man- 
hattan station, but it should be em- 
phasized that these have not gone 
beyond the stage of demonstrating 
that such a separation can be made. 
None has been simplified to the point 
where it is ready for use by the grain 
handler. In each instance the method 
must yet be incorporated into a gad- 
get that is practically self-operating. 
These methods are described at this 
time to show the possible attacks that 
can be made to solve the detection 
problem. 

One approach is a simplified visual 
method, using polaroid lenses and an 
intense light beam. A sample of 
wheat kernels is placed between two 
polaroid lenses and the light beam 
directed through it. By rotating the 
lenses so that the deepest shade of 
blue is observed around the edges of 
the kernels, the shadows formed by 
the light rays showing through the 
kernels bring immature insect forms 
inside them to maximum definition. 
Although there is not as much visual 
detail as in the radiographic method, 
all stages of infestation can be de- 
tected. 

The second approach is the detec- 
tion of internal infestaticn by an elec- 
tronic device. It has bee 1 found that 
the infra-red radiation produced by 
the metabolism of insect larvae or 
pupae within kernels of wheat can be 
picked up by a neon light relaxation 
oscillator. But this process will not 
reveal the presence of dead insects 
within the grain. Attemps are now 
being made to develop a sensitive in- 
strument that will select individual 
infested kernels in a sample. 

The third approach is a rather com- 
prehensive study of the flotation 
method, in which some very interest- 
ing facts have been demonstrated. 
Flotation, wherein the goal is to sub- 
merge a sample in a liquid and float 
off all the kernels containing internal 
infestation, has never given clear-cut 
results. Advanced stages of infesta- 
tion are fairly easily separated, but 
the early stages have not changed the 
kernel weight sufficiently to cause it 
to float. The picture is further con- 
fused in that lightweight sound ker- 
nels also float. 

In the current experiments it was 
found that the specific gravity of a 
solution containing certain chemicals 
could be set at a point where all ker- 
nels that floated were infested, but 
some infested ones still remain sub- 
merged. As the specific gravity was 
increased step by step, the number 
of infested kernels remaining sub- 
merged decreased until a point 
was reached where all infested ones 
floated. As this point was approached 
some light-weight sound kernels also 
appeared in the fraction that floated. 

The following results show the ef- 
fect of increasing the specific gravity 
of the solution using samples of No. 2 
hard red winter wheat of 12% mois- 
ture content. The percentage of in- 
ternal infestation in each fraction of 
the samples was determined by radio- 
graphs. 


Per cent of Per cent of 


Specific floating immersed 

gravity of kernels kernels 

solution infested infested 
1.050 100 9 
1.100 100 10 
1.150 100 6 
1.200 100 6 
1.250 87 3 
1.300 70 1 
1.350 44 0 
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When the solution contained two 
nonmiscible> chemicals of different 
specific gravities a three-layer separa- 
tion resulted. A combination of spe- 
cific gravities was found that floated 
practically all infested kernels in one 
or the other of the two floating lay- 
ers, yet kept practically all light- 
weight sound kernels out of the top 
one. The kernels in the top layer 
were in advanced stages of infesta- 
tion. The early stages of infestation 
appeared in the second layer. This 
separation was obtained with wheat 
of various moisture contents and of 
various test weights. With the spe- 
cific gravity of the lighter chemical 


set at 1.160 and of the heavier at 
1.300, the following results were ob- 
tained with No. 2 hard red winter 
wheat, 


% of infested kernels in 


Test Moisture Top 2nd Bottom 
weight content layer layer layer 
56 10 100 21 2 
12 97 20 2 
14 100 15 2 
58 10 97 20 0.2 
12 100 12 1 
14 100 7 4 
60 10 100 38 2 
12 100 33 4 
14 100 4 1 
62 10 100 31 3 
12 100 66 0.6 
14 100 62 3 


Studies are now under way to see 
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if a satisfactory flotation method for 
rapid detection of hidden infestation 
can be evolved from the results of 
the above studies. 
Removal of Infested Kernels 

A point of concern to the milling 
industry and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is the fact that wheat 
kernels internally infested cannot be 
separated to any great degree by the 
cleaning processes used prior to mill- 
ing. Such kernels are an important 
source of insect fragments in flour. 

Attention should be directed, there- 
fore, to the fact that a flotation 
process using a solution with a care- 
fully controlled specific gravity may 
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be a possible means of removing in- 
fested kernels from wheat stocks. It 
might be a means whereby the sound 
wheat in stocks known to contain a 
considerable amount of infestation 
could be salvaged and milled into 
fragment-free flour. This would elimi- 
nate diversion of the whole lot to 
non-food uses because of the condi- 
tion of only a small fraction of the 
lot. This point has long been advo- 
eated by Dr. R. T. Cotton in meet- 
ings of the Association of Operative 
Millers’ Sanitation Committee. 

The experimental studies have dem- 
onstrated that with solutions having 
certain specific gravities, all of the 
infested kernels plus some lightweight 
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sound kernels can be removed from 
wheat by flotation. The studies also 
indicate that it would be possible to 
adjust the specific gravity of the solu- 
tion to the test weight or other fac- 
tors of each lot of wheat so that the 
most accurate separation could be 
made. Since very little milling wheat 
is washed, this may be an impractical 
approach, but it should be called to 
the attention of the millers and the 
engineers designing milling machinery 
for their consideration. 


Fumigation of Bulk Grain 


Not many years back, the goal in 
the fumigation of grain was to kill 
all adult insects present. This was 


partly due to the fact that a notation 
on an Official grade certificate that 
the grain was of the special grade 
“weevily,” was based on the presence 
of live insects. The fact that it is not 
easy to determine the mortality of 
larval forms within the kernels may 
have been another factor. 

In current practice it is important 
to kill the eggs, larvae, and pupae of 
weevils, Angoumois grain moth, or 
other species internally infesting the 
grain before much development of the 
insect occurs, for these are the forms, 
out of all the complex of stored-grain 
insects, that are the source of much 
of the insect fragment count in flour. 
It has been indicated that the nor- 
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fession and made possible many of the miracles 
of surgery and healing we see today. 

SWISS SILK is a key tool in the miller's 
operating technique. Smooth sifting is essential 
for a healthy mill; down-time because of worn 
or clogged cloth means profits down the drain. 
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When the great German physicist Wilhelm 
Konrad Roentgen was a student at the Univer- 
sity of Zurich, most surgery was a matter of 
guesswork, for diagnosis was difficult and 


faulty, and operating techniques were almost 


But his discovery of the X Ray in 1895 put 


a new tool into the hands of the medical pro- 
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mal dosage rates of common liquid- 
type grain fumigants wouid have to 
be approximately doubled to attain 
complete kill of all forms. 

In studies to improve the efficiency 
of fumigation, attention was focused 
on adapting the recirculation method 
of application to the fumigation of 
large bulks of grain. Methyl bromide 
was selected for the first studies be- 
cause of a knowledge of its efficiency 
in fumigation of other commodities. 

Methyl bromide has never been 
very useful as a grain fumigant, since 
it will not penetrate very far into 
grain when applied to the surface, 
although experimental work has dem- 
onstrated that when diluted about 1 
to 9 with carbon tetrachloride or the 
standard 75-25 or 80-20 mixtures, it 
will penetrate very well, but it has 
not been widely used in this manner. 

On the other hand, methyl bromide 
has proved extremely successful when 
applied by the recirculation method, 
in which air drawn from the floor 
area of the bin, freight car, or stor- 
age tank is returned through a gas- 
tight duct to the head space above 
the load. When methyl bromide is 
introduced into such a recirculation 
cycle, it is drawn through the grain 
mass and distributed in an even man- 
ner. When the fumigation period is 
ended the gas can be removed from 
the grain by the same system through 
a discharge vent. 

Not many opportunities have been 
available to study this method under 
practical conditions. It was adapted 
to the fumigation of cottonseed in 
large steel tanks holding from 550 to 
3,000 tons of seed as reported by 
Phillips et al. It was likewise used in 
the fumigation of sorghum grain 
stored in surplus oil tanks as reported 
by Cotton and Walkden. 

When the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stored wheat in surplus Lib- 
erty ships in the Hudson and James 
Rivers in 1953, grain aeration systems 
were installed in each hold. Permis- 
sion was obtained to conduct experi- 
mental fumigations on these ships, 
and to alter the aeration systems in 
selected holds sufficiently to set up a 
recirculation system. Satisfactory dis- 
tribution of methyl bromide was ob- 
tained in four tests. The bulks of 
wheat totaled 23,500, 42,000, 41,100 
and 40,580 bu., respectively. The air 
flow rates in these holds ranged from 
0.024 to 0.043 c.f.m./bushel. The gas 
was readily removed when the aera- 
tion system was restored to its or- 
iginal state. 

Other tests were made in a com- 
mercial grain elevator, where a tem- 
porary recirculation system was in- 
stalled. The system consisted of a 
perforated pipe placed across the 
middle of the unloading hopper as an 
air pickup source, a 30-inch blower, 
a flexible-tubing duct up the outside 
of the 135-foot tank, and a damper 
arrangement to regulate the air flow 
rate where the duct re-entered the 
tank through the manhole in the 
headhouse. 

In three tests with a load of shelled 
corn, satisfactory distribution of 
methyl bromide was obtained with 
each of three different air flow rates 
within the range usually used for 
grain aeration, 0.0201, 0.0245, and 
0.0317 c.f.m./bushel. Gas samples 
were withdrawn from the bottom, top 
and 15-, 35-, 55-, 75-, 95- and 115-foot 
levels to study the distribution. The 
gas was removed from the grain with- 
in a few hours after each fumigation 
by diverting the air flow to the out- 
side. 

Tests now being made indicate that 
the standard liquid fumigant mix- 
tures can also be distributed satis- 
factorily by recirculation, with a pos- 
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sibility of more rapid action and 
lower application rates. 

These tests open up several inter- 
esting possibilities: 

1. Dual-purpose aeration - recircu- 
lation systems will be feasible, where 
one installation can be used both for 
grain aeration and cooling, and for 
recirculation of fumigants. 

2. A very high degree of insect 
kill can be expected because of uni- 
form distribution of the fumigant 
throughout the grain mass, and there 
is the possibility of using more vola- 
tile fumigants which will penetrate 
infested kernels more easily. This 
should permit spacing fumigations 
much further apart since reinfesta- 
tion will take longer to reappear. 

3. The cost of fumigation will be 
materially lowered. It is indicated 
that the dosage rate for methyl 
bromide will be 2 lb. or less per 1,000 
cu. ft. (about 800 bu. wheat), and for 
other fumigants will be much lower 
than with present methods. 

4. The safety factor will be in- 
creased. The whole process will be 
conducted in a closed system where 
the fumigant is applied by opening a 
valve, and at completion all gas is 
removed from the grain before the 
storage structure is opened. 

5. The fumigation period will be 
shortened to 24 hours, and the whole 
procedure including aeration follow- 
ing fumigation should be completed 
within 30 hours. 


The Khapra Beetle 

A new stored-grain insect, which is 
going to be harder to control than 
those we now have, has obtained a 
substantial foothold in this country. 
This pest is known as the Kharpa 
beetle, a native of India, Ceylon, and 
Malaya, which has spread to Japan, 
the Philippines, Australia, Africa, 
Europe and England. It belongs to 
the insect family Dermestidae, and is 
related to our common carpet beetles, 
and to Trogoderma versicolor, a par- 
ticularly bad pest in non-fat dry milk 
solids. The Kharpa beetle will be prin- 
cipally a pest of storage structures in 
this country, but once it is established 
in a feed or seed warehouse, or a 
feed or flour mill, it is going to be 
difficult to root out. It has been found 
in a number of warehouses and mills 
in Southern California, Arizona and 
New Mexico. 

A sub-station of the Manhattan 
Stored-Grain Insects Laboratory has 
been opened at Mesa, Ariz., to co- 
operate with Arizona, California, and 
other Western States in studies on 
this insect. 

Protective Dusts or Sprays 

The shift in emphasis to the pre- 
vention of insect infestation in stored 
grain has stimulated studies on the 
direct application of insecticides to 
grain when it is placed in storage. 
The usefulness of abrasive dusts such 
as magnesium oxide, made froin min- 
eral sources, has long been known, 
but such dusts give grain a gritty 
feeling and cause downgrading. With 
the advent of many new insecticides 
with long-lasting qualities, it ap- 
peared possible that some might be 
adapted to prevention of insect in- 
festation. 

This problem is very complex. Not 
only must the effective dosage rates 
for various formulations be estab- 
lished for various grains and under 
various regional conditions, but it 
must be determined whether or not 
any health hazard exists to the ani- 
mals or humans who consume prod- 
ucts made from grain so treated. Up 
until the present only those insecti- 
cides could be used that either broke 
down or dissipated during the normal 
storage period, or were removed in 
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the milling process, since the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act did not per- 
mit any insecticide to be present in a 
food product. Under these circum- 
stances only one insecticide, pyre- 
thrum, has been approved to date for 
use as a protective dust on grain. 
However, under the Miller Bill, grains 
are classed as raw agricultural com- 
modities, and it is permissible to use 
insecticides, where necessary, on such 
commodities within prescribed toler- 
ance limits. The Miller Bill sets up 
the machinery by which tolerances 
can be established. 

A number of other insecticides are 
under study to determine whether or 
not they might be used as protective 
sprays or dusts. Some of these are 


less expensive than pyrethrum; some 
last longer. They have been selected 
because they are so highly effective 
against insects that only minute 
amounts which might fall within a 
low tolerance limit, are necessary, or 
because of their characteristic of 
being relatively non-toxic to warm- 
blooded animals at slightly higher 
dosage rates. 

The results obtained to date indi- 
cate exciting possibilities in prevent- 
ing insect infestation in stored grain, 
particularly under farm-storage and 
CCC-storage conditions. One formula- 
tion applied to farm-stored wheat at 
harvest in 1952 kept the wheat vir- 
tually insect-free over a period of 20 
months until the bins were emptied 
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in January, 1954. Other formulations 
applied to CCC-owned corn in Sep- 
tember, 1952, held infestation to a 
very low level all through 1953. Ap- 
proximately two hundred 3,000-bu. 
bins of corn and wheat have been 
treated and are being sampled each 
month to determine the level of in- 
sect population. Many of these are 
going through their second season 
since treatment. 

Most of the bins of grain were 
treated as they were filled or trans- 
ferred, by direct application of the 
dusts or sprays to the grain as it 
passed through a conveyor. Some 
loaded bins with aeration systems 
were treated by drawing an aerosol 


through the grain while operating the 





FLOUR 
FOR 

MAN’S 

BREAD* 


A Brief History of Milling and 


Baking by SCiENCE WRITER 


LEARNING BY DOING 


The early European millwrights 
were great travelers. This was nec- 
essary ause they were obliged 
to go where work offered. When 
they completed one job they moved 
on to the next. These men used 
their skills to design and then 
build the mills. 





MU We They learned by doing—and they 
taught as they traveled. Their knowledge was not recorded 
in books ause they could neither read nor write. Still they 
taught. What they observed they passed on through raaxims 
and by instructions to their apprentices. 


Even with little knowledge of the forces involved they built 
mills that worked. They may not have known why they 
worked; they knew only that they did work. These untutored 
millwrights served a valuable function by creating mills and 
improving the milling process. Man had long since learned 
that he could not eat wheatberries—that he must put grain 
through a mill to remove the rough, coarse bran particles 
and leave only the more desirable, edible portion. 


SCIENCE ENTERS 


As knowledge increased so did rational 
thinking. Traditional ways were exam- 
ined and better ways evolved. Mathe- 
matics, long an abstract science, became 
a working tool. Measurements, propor- 
tions, calculations, ratios were devel- 
oped into formulas which governed the 
millwrights’ work. 


During the time that the mechanical 
skills were growing, other men of a dif- 
ferent character were working to dis- 
cover the scientific principles behind many mechanical 
devices. In the sixteenth century much work in practical 
mechanics was followed in the seventeenth by study in 
physical theory. 





SCIENCE AND MECHANICS JOIN FORCES 


Gradually science and mechanics grew closer together to 
their mutual benefit. The practical men, the millwrights, did 
not immediately ones the idea that scientific thought could 
be helpful. One, an Engl , wrote in 1818: “Machines 
or engines seldom owe their origin or improvement to con- 
sideration deduced from laws of motion. It is from long 
experience, and repeated trials, errors, deliberations, cor- 
rections, etc., continued throughout the lives of individuals, 
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and by successive generations of them, that the practical 
sciences derive their gradual advancement from awkward 
beginnings to their most perfect state of excellence.” 


A different attitude was taken by 
another Englishman at about the 
same time who acknowledged that 
those skilled in science often lacked 
practical knowledge but said that 
the reverse was also true. Even ss, 
the practical man—the millwright— ~ 
and the theoretician did eventually \ 
form an alliance. \ 


A NEW SOCIETY IS FORMED 


Practical and theoretical knowledge increased. Mills grew 
in size. Production became greater. Wider markets were 
served. And a business society evolved. Along the way the 
artisan millwright disappeared for a good reason. As the 
mills became larger and more complex, investment became 
heavy. Too much was involved to be trusted to simple rule- 
of-thumb methods. More and more the practical man be- 
came guided by the findings of the scientist. 


SCIENCE AND NUTRITION 


The growth of scientific principles over the centuries led to 
the searching examination of thousands of nature’s secrets. 
Within the last 50 years or so, many facts about one of our 
most vital substances, food, have been learned. Vitamins 
were discovered, analyzed, classified, isolated and finally, 
duplicated. We all benefit from this knowledge because 
practically all of our white bread and white flour is enriched 
with thiamine (vitamin B,), riboflavin (vitamin Be), niacin 
(another “B” vitamin), and the mineral iron to correct 
losses of these elements which occur when wheat is milled 
to five us the fine white flour we want. America’s bakers and 
millers have used science to give us more healthful products. 


This is one of a series of articles which is being published in 
puiioos nutrition and dietetic journals, and which will 

widely distributed for educational pu . Reprints of 
this and all previous chapters are available without charge. 
Write to the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
Nutley 10, New Jersey. In : Hoffmann-La Roche 
Ltd., 286 St. Paul Street, West; Montreal, Quebec. 


The next chapter titled: “Milling in the Early American 
Colonies” will be published soon. 


*This is the title of a definitive history of milling by John Storck and 
Walter Dorwin Teague, published University of Minnesota Press 
at Minneapolis and copyrighted by University of Minnesota. It is used 
with permission as a source of material for this series of advertisements. 


*Enriched with vitamins and iron for better nutrition 
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NEW I-SHOT CAN— 
JUST 


in same fumiga- 
tion ports now used: Discard 
can and move to next point. 
Dawson 73 in two-inch shot 
can carries knock-out strength 
of about a quart of conven- 
tional fumigant. No more 
pouring from shipping con- 
tainers to applicator bottles 
... no wasted time ... no 
fumigant lost ... no broken 
glass. Your costs will be much 
less. Prove it to yourself. Or- 
der case of 48 cans Dawson 
73 today. 
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system. The insecticide was deposited 
on the grain at all levels in the bins 
by this method. 


Other Recent Developments 

In addition to the studies men- 
tioned, many others are under way 
which are of interest in the considera- 
tion of grain sanitation. 

Exploratory tests are being made 
to evaluate electrical energy treat- 
ments for stored-grain insect control. 
These include studies on the use of 
high-frequency radio waves, cathode- 
ray irradiation, and gamma-ray irra- 
diation. None of these processes seems 
to be practical for the treatment of 
large bulks of grain under present 
conditions. The Manhattan station 
plans to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments in this field. 

Two Kansas flour mills held their 
insect populations to a reasonably low 
level for a 16-month test period by 
monthly vacuum cleaning of the 
plant, supplemented by spot fumiga- 
tion of inaccessible milling units. 
This was a joint study between the 
mills and the Manhattan station. 

New insecticides are evaluated as 
to their possible use for controling 
stored-grain insects, in a screening 
program at Manhattan. Promising 
candidate materials are then tested 
under field conditions. 

A group of cooperating country ele- 
vators are observed at regular inter- 
vals to study the fluctuations in in- 
sect populations, sources of infesta- 
tion, and the degree of effectiveness 
obtained in their control programs. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


General Mills Plant 
Earns Safety Award 


MINNEAPOLIS — The National 
Safety Council has announced that 
the General Mills, Inc., Purity Oats 
Mill in Minneapolis has earned the 
NSC safety eward for its outstand- 
ing safety record. - 

Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, in a letter 
to M. L. Olson, plant superintendent, 
congratulated the employees for their 








record of over a year (237,758 man 
hours by the end of 1954) without a 
lost-time accident. 

The safety award is given only 
where an establishment’s record sat- 
isfies rigid requirements laid down 
in the council’s award plan for rec- 
ognizing good industrial safety rec- 
ords. The plant won similar awards 
in 1949 and 1950. R. W. Smith is 
the plant’s safety director. 

Recently, General Mills’ employees 
at the plant received individual prizes 
for winning the intra-company safe- 
ty contest last year. At that time, 
each employee had his choice of such 
items as alarm clocks, steak knife 
sets, card tables, trouble lights and 
cigarette lighters. 
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Smut Resistant Wheat 
Variety to Be Released 


By West Coast Stations 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Another new 
wheat variety, unnamed as yet, will 
be released this fall, announces Dr. 
Mark T. . Buchanan, Washington 
State College research director. It 
will be released jointly by the Wash- 
ington college, Oregon State College 
and Idaho experiment stations. 

The new variety, a soft white win- 
ter wheat slated to replace Elmar, is 
a red-chaffed club. A near relative 
of Elmar, the new variety combines 
Elmar’s good qualities with stronger 
smut resistance. The red chaff will 
make it easy to distinguish the new 
variety from otherwise similar club 
wheats, especially Elgin, Alicel and 
Elmar, it is claimed. 

Yield of the new hybrid appears 
to be at least equal to that of Elmar. 
The straw is medium short which 
normally means a range of between 
3- and 3%-ft. in the main club wheat 
areas. This also means the straw is 
short enough to resist lodging under 
most growing conditions. Weather 
conditions have not permitted a good 
differential test of winter-hardiness 
but breeders expect it to be at least 
as resistant as Elmar to winterkill. 














Guaranteed 


Hour to atop coathy 
BASEMENT WATER PENETRATION 


SPECIFY WESTERN-APPLIED 


IRONITE* 





BELOW-GRADE WATERPROOFING 


lronite is a metallic water-resistant compound. 


Upon application it oxidizes and expands, actually 
locking itself into the pores of the surface. This forms 
an indestructible union with the wall and floor of the 


structure. It resists any hydrostatic pressure the struc- 


ture itself can withstand. 


lronite is applied inside— with no costly addi- 


tional excavation or delayed backfilling, 


no protecting wall and no weather worries. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND LITERATURE 
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e MAXIMUM RESULTS 
e GREATER SAFETY 
e MORE ECONOMY 


Bromotox, a mixture of ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an 
effective, safe and economical space 
fumigant. The stronger odor and 
lower dosage requirements of Bromo- 
tox result in greater killing power, 
increased economy and maximum 
safety. It is longer lasting, more 
penetrating and leaves no residual 
odor. Bromotox allows positive con- 
trol of granary and rice weevils, 
Angoumois grain moth, confused 
flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 
moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and 
many other pests infesting grain, 
flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. 
Available in cans packed twelve per 
ease as well as 10, 50, 120 and 170 
pound cylinders. 
*TRADE MARK AP & CC 


Other Eston Fumigants: 


ESTON METHYL BROMIDE 
The Versatile Fumigant 


M-B-C FUMIGANT 
Methyl Bromide with 
2% Chloropicrin 


A Product of 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


American Potash & 
Chemical Corporation 


$100 E. 26th St. Los Angeles 23, Cal. 


Midwestern Distributor 
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SUx<«/y ‘trouble... 





Ir micut be a broken belt, a torn sieve, or a choke-up somewhere in the 
spouting. 


But...no matter what causes the flow variation in the flour stream 
... it’s spotted the INSTANT it happens. One look at the graphic recorder 
operated from the W&T Massometer or Merchen Scale Meter tells the 
story. Even the smallest momentary fluctuations in flow rate are detected 
immediately and: recorded accurately by these mill “watch dogs.” 


W&T Massometers and Merchen Scale Meters provide a continuous 
record — by weight — of actual mill performance. They tell you the exact 
flow rate of your streams and they pinpoint time and production losses. 


Guaranteed to 1% accuracy, the Massometer will handle flour flows 
up to 200 pounds per minute...the Merchen Scale Meter, up to 600 
pounds per minute. For other applications the Meter will handle flows 
up to 3000 pounds per minute. Both instruments have been tested and 
proved highly dependable in hundreds of in- 
stallations throughout the country. 


For complete information, write us today or 


communicate with your nearest W&T represen- 
tative. 





Massometer 





Merchen Scale Meter 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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